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illustrate the absolute perfection of the art. In wood inlays 
there were praiseworthy efforts, but nothing very noteworthy, 
though I recall a front panel of a chest that was delicious in its 
naivete. It was inlaid with scattered sheep that seemed to be 
browsing over a hillside, the hillside being suggested by an acci- 
dental curve in the grain of the panel. 

An interesting attempt is being made in England to revive 
bookmaking as an art. Several men are devoting their lives to 
it and are content, after the manner of the Mediaeval craftsmen, 
to make the entire book with their own handg. Some beautiful 
results of this work were shown in the exhibition, and many 
pages could be covered in its description. There was beautiful 
printing on suitable paper ; with illustrations showing what 
illustration should be, that is to gay, something bearing a rela- 
tion to the type and not an isolated picture ; all finished with 
beautiful binding. One case of such books came from Mr. 
Morris' hands ; another from Mr. Cobden-Sanderson, who is one 
of the devotees ; there were bookcovers as well as illustrations 



Underneath, in the space between curtain and pole, the balance 
of yellow silk is fastened to the rings. 

DIVANS are luxuriously draped, and usually in some indi- 
vidual manner. 

Solid tapestries, Japanese embroideries and Eastern 
rugs are used in canopies. In the home of a navy officer in 
Washington is a fine canopy "effect," His wife had staid at 
his different stations with him all over the world, and had 
brought home many out-of-the-way things. This particular 
divan was in the hall, running along at the side of the steps, 
covered with a Turkish rug, the pillows covered with materials 
from all over the world, even to a bandana handkerchief worn 
by a Southern "mammy." The canopy was suspended by means 
of a spear from Samoa that projected from the balustrade ; 
over the spear the Turkish drapery curved tent- like, one end of 
it tucked under the cushions ; the other was twisted low on the 
balustrade. Forming a background to the divan was a series 




A. Lady's Work Cabinet. Designed by Mr. C. F. A. Voysey. 

by Walter Crane, one of the prettiest of which was a white 
parchment in repousse 1 with gold letters in a sunk square, cov- 
ering Hawthorne's "Wonder Book." 

There were other things and other lessons at the Arts and 
Crafts, but space forbids to speak of them. 



DECORATIVE NOTES. 

MUSLIN and Japanese ciepe seem to be the prevailing 
fashion for bedroom curtains. A pretty way to hang 
them is adopted by a young Southern actress, whose 
apartment is the rendezvous for the brighter of the Southern 
set here. Hers are of mandarin yellow silk cr^pe, with a crim- 
son bayardere stripe across, and are swung about a foot below 
the pole by means of a silk cord attached to the curtain, then 
passed over the rod, down again to the curtain and so along. 



of costly heavily embroidered Chinese robes. At 
either end hung Eastern lanterns of colored glass.' 

WRITING of unique hangings recalls the 
portieres at the doors of a poet's winter 
home in Florida. The house is only a 
slight wooden cottage, with single doors, huge 
fireplaces and pine ceilings. Over the high chim- 
neyed mantel in the sitting-room he has hung a 
rough tapestry, a painting on sail-cloth of a fisher 
girl, its only frame a rope. The portieres at the 
doorway are huge fishing nets swung to oars and 
caught back by loops of rope, certainly the most 
inartistic of all drapery. 



HIGH in favor are the heavy red French tapestries, used 
with bands of wide cream lace, inserting stitched on the 
curtains, forming a border. This color generally matches 
Turkish or French decorations and can be used with an Empire 
curtain of pink on the other side of the folding door, done last 
week in a new house, where the dining-room was Turkish and 
the parlor Empire. 

If the curtains are chenille, leave afoot to turn over at the 
top as a finish on the side where the best effect is desired. 

When the double doorways are low Japanese rugs, such as 
are used for divans, are swung up as portieres. 



Onb thousand health and pleasure resorts in the Empire 
State reached by the New York Central. Write for informa- 
tion. 
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